Grits 

HARRY CREWS 

Reminiscences of a blind muleman 


I was right in the middle of a 
little town in south Georgia 
called Ashburn where my 
mother now lives with about 
the best man I've ever known, 
named Alfred Turner, whom she 
married after my brother and I were 
already grown, and with whom she 
has had twenty of the happiest years 
of her life. I was walking slowly at 
the tag end of the day when I sud¬ 
denly smelled the very thing I had 
been thinking about, preoccupied 
with, since sunup: mules. 

In 1930 there were half a million 
mules in the state of Georgia. You'd 
need a private detective to find one 
today. I slowly turned my head and 
there across the street was a little 
block building with wide wooden 
gates. Over the gates were the words 
—faded but still clear enough to read 
—SHINGLER MULE CO. FOUNDED 1900. 
It was jammed right up against a 
glass and brick department store. 
There was a modern, handsome bank 
within shouting distance. All around 
the Shingler Mule Co. was what the 
South was trying to become. And 
there, stuck right in the middle of it, 
was what the South was trying to 
forget it had ever been. 

If I had a nickel for every step I 
followed a mule in a field, me and 
everybody reading this could retire. 
The mules raised us and then we 
killed 'em and fed 'em to dogs. I 
know this is beginning to sound sen¬ 
timental. But wait, I promise it goes 
much deeper than sentimentality. My 
stepdaddy, Alfred Turner, whom I 
spoke of earlier and who is eighty 
years old, has a yellowed photograph 
of his family when he was a little 
boy. It is obviously a Sunday pic¬ 
ture, posed, with all of them stand¬ 
ing in the self-conscious way of folks 
not accustomed to ever looking into 
a camera. 

They are standing in front of a 
farmhouse, and there is no doubt 
that in the time it was taken, it was 
a serious picture. And right in the 
middle of the picture with the family 
is a mule. I've never seen Alfred 
Turner take that picture out and 
show it to anybody without saying— 
without the first words out of his 
mouth being: “Now him right there 
is Logan." His finger points to the 
mule, thick-necked and handsome as 
only a fine mule can be, long ears 
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raised and stuck forward. “That's 
Logan. And he raised us children." 

And he raised us children. God, I 
love it. 

I started across the street to the 
Shingler Mule Co., but I wasn't half¬ 
way there before I knew that what 
I'd been smelling was horse, not 
mule. I didn't have to look inside, and 
nobody had to tell me there was not 
a single mule in that barn. There's 
a subtle but very real difference be¬ 
tween the smell of a horse and a 
mule. To me, at least, they both smell 
good: their sweat, their hides, the 
steamy musk that comes off their 
sweet shit, everything about them. 
But the difference is real and it made 
me feel the rankest kind of stranger 



in my own country to think I'd 
missed it. 

Where I grew up horses were rare. 
They were playthings few people 
could afford. Mules were the workers. 
Mules bought the baby's shoes and 
put grits on the table. 

Farmers in the South didn't plow 
mules instead of horses only because 
mules were cheaper. Farmers worked 
mules instead of horses because 
horses are so goddamn dumb and 
clumsy and they have no stamina in 
front of a plow. 

A horse doesn't care where he puts 
his feet. A mule puts his foot down 
exactly where he means to put it. A 
mule will walk all day, straight as a 
plumb line, setting his feet only 
inches from young corn less than a 
foot high and never stepping on a 
plant. A horse walks all over every¬ 
thing. A horse just doesn’t give a 
damn. 


I walked into the cool, dim, hay¬ 
smelling barn. Lined in front of a 
little office was a row of chairs, a few 
ladder-backs and a rocker. Sitting in 
the rocker was a big black man wear¬ 
ing a straw hat and overalls. 

“Hey," he said. “Come in and set 
down." The way he spoke he might 
have known me forever. “How you 
makin' it today?" 

“I guess I’ll be all right," I said. 
“Just wanted to stop in and look. 
Ain’t seen a mule barn in a long 
time." He sat watching me, smiling, 
nodding his head. “When I was a 
boy, my uncle owned the mule barn 
in Alma." 

“Aimer?" he said. 

“That's over in Bacon County," I 
said. 

“That be Mr. Major Eason," he 
said. “I be born to that barn tradin', 
me and Mr. Shingler." 

“I’d like to talk to Mr. Shingler if 
I could," I said, thinking he was in 
the back somewhere, maybe. 

“Mr. Shingler be in the Home. 
Been blind twenty years now." He 
looked up into the darkened rafters 
and then back at me. “They taken 
one leg off too." Over the next hour 
or so I found out that Herbert Shing¬ 
ler had raised Jim, got him when he 
was six years old and they'd been to¬ 
gether ever since, traveled all over 
the South together trading mules. 
Now it had come to this: the stables 
in back held one eight-year-old geld¬ 
ing and four Shetland ponies. 

“If I went over to where Mr. 
Shingler is, you reckon he'd talk to 
me?" 

Jim said: “Mr. Shingler like folks 
to come by. He doin' good. I seen 'im 
my own self this morning. You go on 
by anytime." 

I called the convalescent home and 
asked the nurse if I could see Mr. 
Shingler sometime tomorrow. She 
said she’d find out. Directly, she came 
back to the phone and said: “Mr. 
Shingler said anytime. Told me for 
you to mention him to Warren, if 
you see him." Warren is my step- 
daddy’s brother, who runs the stock- 
yard in Valdosta. I told her I'd be 
around the next morning. 

That night I dreamed about a love 
story. I think it was as intense and 
profound a love as I've ever wit¬ 
nessed and it was between two 



















mules: Doc, a big iron-grey horse- 
mule, and Otha, a little red mare 
mule about three hundred pounds 
lighter than Doc. As a twelve-year- 
old boy, which is how old I was when 
we owned them, I knew even then, 
although I could not have said it, 
that I would never again see such 
tenderness and concern and affection 
between two living creatures. 

Doc and Otha were matched mules. 
They’d been broke together, trained 
to move in their harness with the 
precision and smoothness of a Swiss 
watch. Matched mules are nearly al¬ 
ways the same weight because if 
they are not and they are asked to 
pull something really heavy, the big¬ 
ger mule lunges into his harness, 
bellying down behind his collar, and 
simply snatches the smaller mule 
back against the doubletree, an iron 
bar to which their trace chains are 
ultimately fastened, and, in effect, 
this loses all the pulling power of 
the lighter mule. It becomes a see¬ 
saw, with one mule lunging and then 
the other. The bigger mule isn’t pull¬ 
ing with but against the one he’s in 
double harness with. 

Not so with Doc and Otha. Doc 
waited. He compensated. The two of 
them would, slow as breathing, tight¬ 
en their traces together, leaning into 
their collars. Call me a liar, but when 
I’ve seen Doc turn—even in the mid¬ 
dle of the worst kind of pull—and 
look at his fine little mare mule be¬ 
side him giving all she had to give, 
I knew he was thinking how best to 
help her, how best to take whatever 
part of the load he could off her. I 
always knew he thought about her a 
lot. Thought. A deliberate word. I 
can’t prove it’s true, but then most 
of what I believe I can’t prove. 

Here’s the kicker and what the 
dream was really about. Over and 
over that night, I saw us do what 
we had to do the whole time we 
owned them: take both mules to the 
field when we only intended to work 
one of them. We always had to take 
both of them to the field and hitch 
the one not being worked where they 
could see each other. If we took one 
out without taking the other, or for 
any reason made it so they were out 
of each other’s sight, they would 
literally rip themselves apart in an 
effort to get back together: knock 
down fences, go through barbed 
wire, cut their heads and chests 
slamming through stables. 

As everybody knows, mules are 
hybrids and cannot breed. Who but 
a fool, though, would maintain that 
breeding is an indispensable part of 
love. Driving to the convalescent 
home the next morning, something 
occurred to me that I have thought 
about off and on for nearly thirty 


years. Doc and Otha were the same 
age, both five-year-olds. But one of 
them must have died first. And I’ve 
always been grateful I was not there 
to see the one that was left. 

Mr. Shingler was sitting in a clean, 
bright room, his chair beside a nar¬ 
row hospital bed. He was covered to 
the waist with a blue coverlet and 
above that he wore a patterned shirt 
buttoned to the throat. His wife, a 
sweet, gentle lady who sat at the 
foot of the bed, was content to listen 
quietly, only occasionally helping 
him with a name or a date, but it 
was rare when he did not have the 
fact he wanted when he was ready 
to use it. His solid blue blind eyes 
looked up at me and he put out his 
hand. We shook. 

“Good of you to talk to me,” I 
said. 

He waved it off. “Always glad to 
talk about the mule bidness.” 

His voice was firm, his mind alert, 
even agile. At times he was a little 
short with me or his wife, demand¬ 
ing what was his right, the way a 
really great old man can sometimes. 

“Hush,” he’d sometimes say. 
“Lemme think. Lemme git this 
right.” 

And then he’d get what he wanted 
and off he’d go again. He was born 
in 1893 and had been blind for twen¬ 
ty years, a blindness brought on by 
diabetes, the same ailment that cost 
him his leg, but for a solid hour he 
gave the names and histories of men 
he’d worked with over half a cen¬ 
tury ago. He talked about St. Louis 
when it was the biggest mule market 
in the world and about how Atlanta 
had finally become even bigger, about 
how he’d sold thousands of mules to 
the Army in World War I and World 
War II: pack mules, wheel mules, 
lead mules. At his wife’s prompting 
he told how he sold mules to farmers 
in the Depression on credit and then 
extended the credit if their crops 
failed, and about the mule-trading 
gypsies he’d known and for whom he 
seemed to have great admiration. It 
was an incredible example of a man 
who had every reason to be beaten 
but couldn’t have been more decisive 
and determined, or his memory any 
better, if he’d been a boy. He sang 
no sad song. Mules had passed out of 
the land, but he did not seem to 
grieve their passing. 

“Jim deals mostly in killer horses,” 
he said. “It’s about all that’s left in 
the bidness.” 

“Killer horses?” I said, not think¬ 
ing I really wanted it explained. 

“Last year he shipped two trucks 
a month to Fort Smith, Arkansas, I 
think about thirty head to the truck, 
for slaughter.” 


“Dogmeat,” I said. 

“No, no,” he said. “They ship ’em 
across the water. Folks across the 
water like that horsemeat. Jim gits 
a straight twenty-five cents a pound 
on the hoof. Ain’t no horse fed to 
dogs here nowadays. Market’s good 
across the water.” 

“When you went blind,” I said, 
wanting to get away from that, “did 
you keep trading mules?” 

“For a while I did. Jim looked at 
the stock and done the trading. He’s 
as good a muleman as it is in this 
country. I’d take his judgment with 
anybody’s.” 

“I talked to him yesterday,” I 
said. “Seemed like a fine man.” 

“He is a fine man. I raised him. 
Just like one of my own boys. He 
needed whupping, I whupped ’im.” 

“How’d that come about, you rais¬ 
ing ’im?” 

“Jim—he was called Jimbo in 
them days—fell out with his step- 
daddy. They was tending a little 
place of mine and I went out there 
one day to see about something and 
when I come out, Jimbo was settin’ 
up there in my automobile. I said, 
‘Jimbo, where you going?’ He said, 
‘Going home with you.’ I said, ‘You 
ask your folks?’ He said, ‘They 
don’t care.’ And they didn’t, so I 
brought ’im home and raised ’im like 
my own. We been all over this coun¬ 
try together, Jim and me.” 

I asked him some questions then, 
not because I didn’t know some of 
the answers, but because I wanted 
to hear them all again from the 
mouth of the last real muleman I’d 
ever be privileged to know. 

I said: “It’s been a long time since 
I was on the farm but seems like I 
remember we gave our mules castor 
oil when they got the colic. You ever 
do that?” 

He thought about it for a minute 
and then said: “I have. But I found 
mineral oil’ll blow one out real good.” 

“Ever have one founder?” (When 
a mule founders, he has managed to 
get into some rich grain or green 
corn fodder or something like it and 
literally almost eats himself to death. 
He swells and bloats and sometimes 
actually dies.) 

“More’n once. You around a little 
creek of cold running water, you 
stand him in it about knee deep for 
twenty-four hours. Gits his blood 
circulating, that’ll do it.” (Hadn’t I 
sat all night with a worthless mule 
named Pete whom somebody had hit 
between the ears with a singletree 
and watched the dark water swirl¬ 
ing under his bloated belly?) “Gen¬ 
erally, though, it ain’t no water and 
you take you pocketknife and punch 
little holes in him right under the 
hoof, right where the hoof meets the 
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hair, and course that punching smarts 
and gits him to stomping and the 
blood gits to running good. He has 
to lose about two quarts to fix ’im.” 

“You have to stop the bleeding or 
does it just quit by itself?” 

“I never had to stop one. Some¬ 
how it knows about what to let out 
and then it just seems to shut off.” 

“I know you can tell a mule's or a 
horse's age by his teeth but only up 
to a certain age, right?” 

“Well, that's right, but a good 
muleman'll git it pretty close even 
after it's too late to do it with his 
teeth. He won't git it right ever 
time, but a good man'll be close.” 

“Would you tell me how you do 
that, with the teeth, I mean?” 

“I'll tell you anything I know, son. 
Just ask me. Now a mule's got a full 
set of teeth, but when he's two years 
old, he sheds these two right here in 
the front. And . . .” 

“But they grow back in,” I said. 
“Would a feller know they'd been 
shed, that just those two had been 
shed and grown back in?” 

He gave me that great old man's 
smile of his, a smile which came 
often while we talked. “A muleman 
would,” he said. “Now, he's a two- 
year-old when that happens; the next 
year, around spring, he sheds again, 
one tooth on each side of where he 
shed before, now he's a three-year- 
old. Ever year he sheds until he's 
five, and that's the last year he sheds. 
Then you go to the cups to tell his 
age.” 

“Cups?” 

“Mules and horses got little 
trenches in the top of each tooth. A 
man that knows his bidness can tell 
by how deep the trench—the cup—is 
how old the animal is. The cup ain't 
quite as deep each year that passes 
and a mule's mostly smooth-mouthed 
by the time he's ten. Then you go to 
other things. He begins to git a little 
buck-toothed—teeth just kinda start 
to stick out this way . . .” he demon¬ 
strates with his fingers, “when he's 
gittin' on up thirteen, fourteen. You 
look at the way he tracks, and other 
things.” 

“Tracks?” 

“Walks.” 

“You ever seen a trader put them 
cups back in a mule's teeth after he 
was smooth-mouthed?” 

“Ever muleman seen that one 
place the other. Up in Atlanta, it was 
a time they was some boys, that was 
all they did, put cups back in smooth¬ 
mouthed mules. Done it with a lec- 
tric drill, had a bit in it about big 
as a match. And they'd color that 
new cup up good with some stain 
they had.” He shook his head, still 
smiling. “Took a good man not to git 
beat by it, too. Them boys done good 


work, mighty good work.” 

I could tell he was tiring. It was 
getting on toward lunchtime. I said 
good-bye to his wife and then I 
reached down and took his hand. 
“Mr. Shingler,” I said, “thank you 
for giving me all this, and I just had 
such a good time, I'm gone come see 
you again sometime if it's all right 
with you.” 

“You do, son,” he said. “Soon.” 

Walking down the hall, I said to 
myself: “Well, boy, there was the 
real thing of which you are only the 
cheap imitation.” And the knowledge 
didn't make me feel bad at all. I 
walked out feeling good. 4H- 


(Continued from page UU) dends the 
other way; it's much more friendly. 
Amateurish, I guess the word is.” 

“He's absolutely fabulous at mak¬ 
ing the deal, but to him the deal is 
the advance.” Obst got $55,000 for 
Woodward and Bernstein, but some¬ 
how forgot to keep the serial and film 
rights. Obst shrugs, “I just wanted 
to get the up-front money for the 
guys and they didn't know—I didn’t 
know—from what rights were. I've 
never heard Carl or Bob complain 
about the terms of the first contract.” 
Another client says, “Sure, David 
knows a little better now, but he still 
hasn't done what a good agent 
should: talk to some people about 
what a contract is.” But still they 
love him. John Dean will be quoted: 
“He has a wonderful ability to offend 
no one. That charm is part of his 
skill.” You can believe John Dean, 
can’t you? Of course Dean told me 
he'd written Blind Ambition all by 
himself. In fact it needed more re¬ 
pair work than the West Side High¬ 
way. 

Some time ago several of Obst's 
people threatened to play out their 
options if he didn't at least hire him¬ 
self a secretary. He did. Ruby Jack- 
son charmed me; her voice thrums 
like bass viols plucked. Ruby is a 
sculptor. And she’s had “millions of 
different jobs. I did topless go-go 
dancing for one month—all over 
Long Island. I wasn't really built for 
Manhattan.” Ruby doesn't mind tell¬ 
ing you that she's not big on arith¬ 
metic. And, yes, people like Wood¬ 
ward and Bernstein do get irked. 
“I'm not very good at keeping their 
royalty statements straight, which 
can annoy them, and rightfully so.” 
Obst agrees that he should train an 
apprentice. Well, someday. “David is 
very tight, cheap,” said someone who 
ought to know. “Believe it or nqt I 
don’t think he's all that rich. He does 
okay, but aside from Woodward and 


Bernstein, he doesn't have many 
clients who bring top money in. One 
reason he doesn't hire an apprentice 
is that he'd have to pay him.” 

“David Obst,” said an editor, “may 
be the agent of the future. He re¬ 
minds me of an old-time Hollywood 
producer. You don't take David and 
Julie Eisenhower because they can 
write their way out of a paper bag. 
You take them because they have a 
product that can be pushed at the 
moment. He has Marvel Comics. He 
has Mary Hartman now.” Obst could 
represent both Comet and Ajax, as 
long as there were enough sinks to go 
around. I ask John Dean if it ever 
bothers him, being in the same bull¬ 
pen with Butch Bernstein and Sun¬ 
dance Woodward. “Not at all, to the 
contrary. I got to know them through 
David; they're very able, delightful 
people.” Any friend of David's is a 
friend of David's friends. 

And does it trouble Obst? Remem¬ 
ber, not that long ago he made Eagle 
Scout in left-wing activism. “I came 
out of Berkeley very radicalized. But 
when the war ended my radicalism 
was tempered considerably. Also—” 
he smiles—“my income went up fifty 
levels. One night I said to John Dean, 
Tf things had been a little bit differ¬ 
ent, you'd be telling me how you 
could commute my prison sentence if 
I was willing to tell on my friends.' I 
had been tight with Ellsberg and 
Marchetti and the F.B.I. was on to 
me. So I said to John, ‘You S.O.B.'s 
wanted to put me in jail and now 
we're working together. It's a 
strange world, huh?' ” And what did 
Dean say? “John said, ‘Yeah.’” So 
much for the nation’s agony. Yeah. 

“David,” another client told me, 
“was the first guy who had smarts 
enough to understand that Washing¬ 
ton was a relative vacuum and he 
moved right in. We were all very 
young: that's part of the trouble. He 
just said, ‘I'm an agent.' We just 
said, ‘We’re writers.' He's got this 
attitude—after a while it could be 
a little tiring—which is: ‘Okay, I 
screwed up, but I’m just a kid. I'm 
not Sterling Lord; I'm David Obst.' 
He's not that interested in the writer 
and his life's work. Like one night at 
a very drunken party—Bernstein and 
Woodward were there and Jules Wit- 
cover and a lot of Washington Post 
people—and Richard Cohen comes up 
with a jokey idea—this is just after 
the Liz Ray thing—they should all 
get together and write another 
Naked Came the Stranger , only call 
it Naked Came the Inland Waterways 
Commission. Well, David heard about 
it and a couple of days later he had 
some publisher interested. All he 
could see was the deal. All those big 
names. It might have made money, 
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